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a fresh fiscal system, that was so vexatiously

applied, and so frequently altered, tteat the
trading community never knew for long to-
gether how they stood.

It was sought to bring the bulk of the trade
of the country, as well as the foreign trade,
within the operation of what was called the
staple. Primarily, the staple was the machinery
employed by the crown for revenue raising
purposes, and facilities of custom collection.
Everything had to come in under the staple.
The towns where alone certain goods and com-
modities could be sold, exported, or imported,
were created towns of the staple; and the
traders who possessed the monopoly of export-
ing the chief raw materials of the kingdom
were merchants of the staple. Although exist-
ing records do not specially mention the staple
until towards the end of the thirteenth century,
the references in later statutes to " the staples
beyond the sea, and on this side, ordained by
kings in times past," make it sufficiently clear
that from the days of Henry I. some sort of
staple regulations were in force. The restric-
tions were so vexatious, however, that foreign
merchants often evaded them by making
secret sales, and smugglers and pirates found
great scope for their operations around the
coasts.

The chief protection in regard to foreign
trade was afforded by the Hanseatic League, a
powerful trading confederacy comprising all
the principal commercial cities of the Continent,
banded together at first simply for mutual
security against sea risks, but gradually de-